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THE LITURGICAL REVIVAL IN THE 
CHURCH OF SWEDEN 


The liturgical revival in the Church of Sweden, begun about ten © 
years ago, has consistently set itself five major objectives. 

First is the revival of Sacramental life and teaching in the Church. | 
The Svenska Kyrkoordning (Swedish Church Order) of 1571, which is | 
still in force, required that the Holy Eucharist be celebrated every 
Sunday at least in the large parishes. Mass was also celebrated on 
many other days, as, for instance, on the Feast of the Holy Apostles. 
In the course of time, however, through the influence of the Enlight- 
enment and later of Neo-Protestantism, the Sacramental life of the 
Church was allowed to die out almost entirely. The parish of St. 
Peter in Osby exemplifies the decline of the Sacramental life: In © 
1870 there were about 4000 communicants, in 1932 there were only 
1400. Today there are 6500 communicants in the parish, but this 
means only that the status of 1870 has been approximately recovered, 
since the population of Osby itself has in the past seventy-five years 
increased by fifty percent over its 1870 census of 4000 inhabitants. In 
many places in the Church of Sweden the Holy Eucharist was as good 
as forgotten, and there were parishes where there was only one cele- 
bration a year, the day on which the newly-confirmed made their First 
Holy Communion. At official Church conferences the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was relegated to an insignificant place on the agenda or omitted 
altogether, and prominent Churchmen looked forward to the day when 
the Sacrament of the Altar would be celebrated only as an annual 
memorial service on Maundy Thursday. The Swedish Church prided 
itself on being a “Church of the Word”—the Sacraments were rarely 
mentioned, except by way of occasional sentimental reference. 

The prevalent theological doctrine of Holy Communion was not 
the Catholic conception held by Blessed Martin Luther, but a rank 
Calvinism that denied the Real Presence and that considered the 
bread and the wine merely as symbols without Sacramental reality. 
The few priests who taught the dogma of the Real Presence were de- 
cried as Papists. 

The past decade has seen the beginning of a revival of Sacrament- 
al life and teaching. The Holy Eucharist is being given increasing 
attention throughout the Church of Sweden. The necessity for a full- 
er Sacramental life is generally acknowledged, and there is a wide- 
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spread wish for its restoration, even though the Sacramental life in its 
full exuberance and richness admittedly exists in only a few parishes. 
Significantly, the Cathedral parish in the primatial city of Uppsala is 
among those where there has been a strong Sacramental revival. The 
desire for the Sacrament among the laity is present throughout the 
country, and the number of communicants is increasing everywhere, 
with phenomenal rapidity in some parishes. At official Church meet- 
ings the Mass is celebrated at least once and often it is celebrated 
daily, and the Holy Eucharist is commonly looked upon as a climactic 
point in the whole conference. 

The Catholic, therefore Lutheran, conception of the Blessed Sac- 
rament has also been restored. The doctrine of the Real Presence 
has recovered its ancient authority and is being taught by the priests 
and believed by the faithful. The sacrificial aspect of the Mass taught 
by the Church Order of 1571—which identifies the Sacrifice which 
Our Lord offered upon Golgotha with the Mass in the spirit of I Cor- 
inthians 11, 26 — is affirmed, without, of course, any thought of merit, 
far less of the Roman idea of “the more Masses the more merit.” 
Likewise it is becoming more usual for the clergy to observe the pro- 
vision of the same Church Order which directs that the consecrated 
Elements remaining after the Communion be preserved in a fitting 
place until the next celebration. 

A ritual and ceremonial revival has kept pace with the Sacrament- 
al revival. The historic vestments have never gone entirely out of 
use in the Church of Sweden, but the past two decades have seen a 
wonderful renaissance in the art of Church embroidery. Such ateliers 
as Libraria and Licium in Stockholm are among the best in the world, 
and the vestments currently in use in the Church of Sweden are as 
beautiful as those found anywhere. The Sign of the Holy Cross, 
Elevation in the Holy Eucharist, and processions are coming back into 
their own. An atmosphere of devotion, one of the hallmarks of 
genuine Catholicity, is returning to our churches, and the people’s 


sense of the Divine Presence in the Sacrament of the Altar is reflected 


in their pious practices. 

The second point in our program was the revival of the Church’s 
prayer life. The Church is essentially the praying Church, ecclesia 
orans. A Church which does not pray is a degraded, sick, moribund 
Church. Ten years ago practically every parish-church in Sweden 
was closed and locked outside of service-time. “Our Lord was not 
at home,” one visitor reported after trying vainly to enter a church in 
the vicinity of Osby in those days. Sentiment for open churches was 
mobilized quite easily, partly to facilitate the inspection of churches 
by tourists, but also because the common sense of the people recogniz- 
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ed that the biggest and finest house in th parish, the House of God 
and the common possession of every parishioner, ought to be open for 
more than two hours a week. 

Open churches were only the first step. Within the open church 
there must be daily prayers. Since 1632 no new edition of the brevi- 
ary of the Church of Sweden had been published. Three centuries 
later, in 1934, however, the Reverend Artur Odell, vice-provost of the 
Cathedral of Lund, and the Reverend Knut Peters, Licentiate of 
Sacred Theology, rector of Séndrum, published a long-awaited new 
edition, containing the offices for a whole week in the form of matins, 
lauds, prime, sext, vespers, and compline for Sunday, and lauds, sext, 
vespers, and compline for ferias. This book was soon followed by the 
publication of compline for the various seasons of the Church Year. 
The current edition is very complete, with offices for every day of the 
year and eight offices for Sunday. 

The publication of the plainchant settings has kept pace with 
publication of the texts. In Osby, for example, we sing compline in 
the proper plainchant setting nightly, with fifty to one hundred wor- 

_shippers every evening during the summer months. We read lauds 
every morning. For the past ten years the children of the Sunday 
School and the Confirmation classes have been given the necessary 
training in singing the offices, until it has become the natural thing 
for them. 

A typical Sunday in the Church of St. Peter, Osby, will go as 
follows: At nine o’clock, matins is said in the chapel behind the high 
altar, with a congregation of ten to twenty. After matins, the pastor 
says lauds privately, and at nine-thirty the Sunday School recites 
prime. The pastor says terce privately before the eleven o'clock High 
Mass, and after Mass all the confirmands and others of the faithful 
gather in the chapel for sext. None is again said privately by the pas- 
tor, vespers is said corporately in the chapel at seven-thirty, again with 
from ten to twenty in the congregation, with a good-sized congregation 
singing compline at eight- thirty. 

Since there is nothing that can give expression to the aspirations 
of the praying Church as well as the Divine Office, the use of the 
breviary is being rapidly revived, at least among the clergy, in many 
parts of the country. It is commonly used at official Church confer- 
ences and a majority of the priests use at least a part of it for their 
private devotions. 

The third point of our program was the Biblical and Theological. 
The use of the Bible for spiritual reading and for meditation has al- 
ways been a cardinal point of the liturgical movement. The regular 
reading of the Sacred Scriptures in lectio continua was urgently 
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recommended, in such a way that the New Testament was read 
through in one year, the Old Testament in two. In addition to regu- 
lar Bible reading, mental prayer was urged, that the written Word 
might be translated into the inner prayer of the soul. Instruction and 
guidance in the different methods of making meditations was given at 
retreats and conferences, and meditation is now a daily form of devo- 
tion for many priests and a common feature at conferences for the 
clergy and the laity. 

It was not only the use of the Word of God that needed to be re- 
vived. Faith in the truth of the Word of God had died away under 
the influence of the Higher Criticism, and the Catholic revival sought 
once more to establish the authority of the Sacred Scriptures as the 
very Word of God, a real revelation which is its own best interpreter. 
While every tendency toward fundamentalism in the Church of Swe- 
den is regarded with a measure of fear by some of the country’s lead- 
ing Churchmen, many of the members of the liturgical movement are 
characterized by a genuine hatred of the Higher Criticism, because of 
its atomism and its denial of the Catholic view of the Bible as a Christ- 
centered unity. The outstanding name in the new exegesis is that of 
the internationally-known University of Lund professor, Hugo Ode- 
berg, editor of the quarterly Erevna and author of numerous exegetical 
works, some of them in English. 

A third emphasis in this connection is on the fact that the Word 
of God consists of Law and Gospel, the former to bring sinners to their 
knees in contrition and repentance, the latter to raise them up again 
in Christ the Redeemer. The order of grace, ordo gratiae, is one of 
the leading thoughts in the movement and is being assiduously pro- 
moted by priests like the Reverend Bo Giertz, Chaplain to His Majesty 
the King of Sweden and curate in Torpa, and the Reverend Olof Hart- 
man, curate in Nassjé, both of whom have inspired the movement with 
their conception of the Word of God as Law and Gospel and with their 
emphasis upon the cure of souls in accordance with the principles of 
the ordo gratiae. 

Inevitably this emphasis upon the Sacred Scriptures involves the 
revival of orthodox Lutheran, therefore Catholic, theological dogma. 
The old liberalism is dead in Sweden, with little chance of its resus- 
citation. The next stage after liberalism was the “Lund theology” 
(Lundateologi), which looked for its inspiration to the theological 
faculty at the University of Lund, notably to Professor Nygren of 
“eros-and agape” fame. This theology was at once a break with and a 
continuation of the old liberalism. Today we are witnessing a return 
to Evangelical Catholic Orthodoxy, with interest centering around 
the classic Lutheran theologians — John Gerhard, Hollaz, and Quen- 
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stedt — as well as the Schoolmen of the Middle Ages and the ancient 
Church Fathers. The leaders of this return to Orthodoxy and Cath- 
olicity are the Reverend Kjell Barnekow, D. D., rector of Vasterstad, 
the Reverend Ragnar Ekstrém, D. D., rector of Farhult — incidentally 
the author of a work on the theology of the Anglican Bishop Charles 
Gore in English — and the Reverend Lechard Johannesson, Ph. D. and 
Licentiate of Sacred Theology, a specialist in St. Thomas Aquinas. 


The fourth point of the liturgical movement has been the renewal 
of parochial life and the cure of souls. The Catholic Revival has had 
four key words: Word, Sacrament, Order, Parish. The movement is 
eager in evangelization. We regard it as our duty to werk for an 
awakening of our parishes from their spiritual sleep into a life in 
Christ, through the true conversion of their members to the grace of 
Baptism as a real and living substance in us. There is accordingly, to 
the astonishment of many, considerable similarity between the liturgi- 
cal movement and “low church” evangelistic efforts in their common 
emphasis upon evangelism, their proclamation of the Law and the 
Gospel, their desire to show men their sins and their unsparing con- 
demnation of the sins of men, and their exaltation of Christ as the 
Life and the Salvation of mankind. 


Similarly, the movement works for the revival of private confes- 
sion and absolution. There is an excellent chapter on the subject 
in the Handbok for Svenska Kyrkan — the Common Service Book of 
the Church of Sweden — in which the obligation to instruct his parish- 
ioners on confession is laid upon every pastor. Many priests fre- 
quently make use of this Sacrament, but relatively few laymen have 
as yet come to avail themselves of it. Generally speaking, the younger 
generation uses it most. 


Work among youth is at a critical stage today, and the old ap- 
proach of the past, with its emphasis upon entertainment, is regarded 
unenthusiastically and with suspicion. The liturgical movement pro- 
poses that youth should be trained frankly and directly to enter into 
the Church’s life, her offices, her corporate worship (particularly pro- 
cessions and the Holy Eucharist), and her dogma, to make use of pri- 
vate confession, and to look for spiritual guidance throughout life to 
the parish priest, considered as — and called — the spiritual father of 
his parish. 

Over against the prevalent vogue of psychiatry, applied 
psychology, and mental hygiene, the movement emphasizes divine 
grace as a more potent instrument in the cure of souls than any kind 
of psychology. 


Currently a very important interest is beginning to bulk large in 
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the thinking of members of the movement: The revival of the relig- 
ious life. Many preparations have been made in quiet, and already a 
group of men are awaiting the right moment for founding the first 
male order. Many women likewise have begun to feel a vocation to 
the religious life. For the time being it seems the part of wisdom and 
prudence to wait patienily a little longer before taking any concrete 
steps. On the other hand, the peril of quenching the Spirit is very 
real, and it is this writer’s personal opinion that the matter cannot 
be put off indefinitely. In the meantime, however, we can profitably 
study farther the work of the Anglican religious orders and acquire 
the additional knowledge which we need to have about the different 
rules and the varieties of the religious life. 

The fifth point of the liturgical movement can probably best be 
called the hierachical revival, for want of a more descriptive English 
term. The Church of Sweden retained the Apostolic Succession, and 
even Roman theologians — most recently Father van Haag — concede 
that in a strictly external sense we have an unbroken succession, al- 
though they naturally urge that our orders are invalid because of the 
lack of a proper intention, in the Roman sense, on the part of the 
ordaining and consecrating bishops. The liturgical movement seeks 
to awaken the Church of Sweden to a more vivid consciousness of the 
great gifts of grace preserved to us in our Church. It endeavors to in- 
culcate an attitude of greater reverence for our bishops as our fathers 
in God. It wishes to create a theology of the Church, and to foster 
further the Catholic concept of the Church which has gradually been 
finding clearer and clearer expression in our theology ever since the 
present Bishop of Stringnis, the Right Reverend Gustaf Aulen, D. D. 
— possibly the greatest contemporary Swedish theologian — began to 
concern himself about the doctrine of the Church. A very Catholic 
symposium on the doctrine of the Church, En bok om Kyrkan (A 
Book About the Church), was published a number of years ago, with 
essays by the leading theologians of the Church of Sweden. The move- 
ment considers the Apostolic Succession as something immensely im- 
portant, but at the same time it is commonly held that the Danish 
Church, for instance, even though it does not have the Apostolic Suc- 
cession, is the real Church of Christ in Denmark, because it is the 
same Church which was founded by the first missionaries to that 
country. Nevertheless, we look with much sorrow on the South Afri- 
can mission field of the Church of Sweden, which is without a bishop 
(although one is soon to be consecrated), and on the lack of episcopacy 
in the Augustana Synod in the United States, with which, for all that 
it is not officially connected with the Church of Sweden, we are really 
bound together with much affection in a sort of union. We hope and 
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pray that this severe disorder may, through the enlightenment of the 
Holy Spirit, be healed as soon as possible. 


We work for a priestly conception of our ministry. The priest, 
we contend, should always be a priest, in dress and at heart, and we 
desire that the whole life of all priests of the Church be priestly, from 
the outward appearance to the innermost core of the person of each. 
Prayer, meditation, communion with Christ, discipline, and the proper 
environment — these are the factors that make the priest. The Church 
is neither democratic, nor aristocratic, but hierarchical. The priest 
should not be led by his parish, but he should be the spiritual leader 
of his parish, just as the bishop must be the spiritual leader of his 
diocese, acknowledging only the leadership of the Great Bishop and 
being prepared to follow in the glorious train of the King of Martyrs. 


We have outlined some of the major principles of the Catholic re- 
vival in the Church of Sweden. Although there are among us differ- 
ences in emphasis, different schools of thought on some points, differ- 
ent trends, we are all at one in our loyalty to the Catholic faith and in 
our desire to live a Catholic life. We remember with all honor and 
reverence the “advance guard” of the movement, the Society of St. 
Birgitta, the Sodality of the Apostolic Confession, and the countless 
individual priests and laymen who have in their time worked for the 
liturgical renewal of our national Church. May God through His 
Holy Spirit bless the Catholic movement in the Church of Sweden. 
Reader, pray for it! . == Gunnar Rosendal 


ST. PETER’S PARISH, OSBY 


Church-life in Osby reaches climactic levels during the great fes- 
tivals of the Christian Year. 


The Feast of the Nativity of Our Lord Jesus Christ begins with 
first vespers and compline on Christmas Eve. The parish-church, 
fully illuminated, is open ali night. The first Mass, the ancient Missa 
in nocte, is celebrated at midnight. At dawn the congregation gathers 
again for the matins of Christmas, which the Swedes call Julotta and 
which (like the Easter sunrise service in America) is the best attended 
service of the year, with many in the congregation who never set foot 
inside a church at any other time. On Christmas morning the Missa 
in die is said at the usual hour, followed by second vespers and com- 
pline in the evening. 
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The Church’s impressive old services of Holy Week have likewise 
been revived in large part at Osby. Palm Sunday has its blessing of 
the palms and the traditional procession. On Maundy Thursday Mass 
is celebrated in the afternoon to commemorate the Institution of the 
Sacrament of the Altar by Our Lord, and the joyous character of this 
service stands out in sharp contrast to the somber solemnities of the 
rest of the Great Week. On Good Friday the faithful keep the ancient 
fast, and on the Vigil of Easter the vows made at Holy Confirmation 
are renewed before the font. 


On Easter itself the Risen Christ’s Sacrament is celebrated both 
at an early morning Mass and later in the day. 
The traditional vestments have been restored at Osby for the cele- 
bration of the Mass, and the celebrant is frequently assisted by a 
deacon and sub-deacon. 


The spiritual life of St. Peter’s parish centers around the services 
of the church. The worshippers are not all members of the parish, 
however, for Osby’s reputation extends from one end of Sweden to 
the other. Many visitors visit the church out of mere curiosity to see 
the services that are so often spoken of in the newspapers. Many, 
however, come for the fortification of their own spiritual life and to 
seek guidance for carrying on the work of revival in their own parish- 


’-es. While there is throughout the year a continual stream of visitors 


who come to participate in the spiritual life of the parish and to con- 
sult the rector, the largest number of both clerical and lay visitors ar- 
rive for the annual conferences on the Word and the Sacrament which 
are held during the week of Low Sunday (Dominica in albis). 

A literary apostolate on behalf of the liturgical movement is con- 
ducted by Dr. Gunnar Rosendal through the publication house which 
he has founded under the name Pro Ecclesia. In a series of books un- 
der the common title, The Renewal of the Church, he has made the 
principles of the movement known throughout the Church of Sweden 
and abroad. In addition to these major programmatic works, a num- 
ber of shorter and less technical publications, designed for the guid- 
ance of laypeople, have issued from the Pro Ecclesia press. The 
theme of these more popular works has been the renewal of the in- 
dividual Christian’s life on the basis of his baptismal covenant, with 
particular emphasis upon Confession and Absolution, the Sacrament 
of the Altar, and prayer. 


The significance of Osby parish for the whole Church of Sweden 
has been and continues to be great. Many a visitor has left Osby 
filled with new enthusiasm and new vision. Few indeed is the num- 
ber of those, however unwilling they may‘bave been to accept the 
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High Mass at St. Peter Church, Osby 
Preparation of the Elements Elevation of the Host 


High Mass in tne church at St. Birgitta, Vadstena, at the General Chapter 
of the Society of St. Birgitta 


fundamental thesis for which Osby stands, who have not adopted as 
their own at least one point or another of its program, and there is 
hardly a parish in all of Sweden that has not been touched by its 
influence. 

That influence is increasing rather than decreasing. Osby has 
proved that the Mass can be restored as the usual Sunday service of 
the congregation and that the observance of the ancient hours of pray- 
er can be made part of the Church’s daily life. The effort to revitalize 
the Church on the basis of the Word and the Sacraments has been 
made; the resultant achievements to date are historical facts that can 
neither be gainsaid nor undone. How great the ultimate influence of 
Osby will be in something that only the future can reveal. 


—Jan Redin 


THE SOCIETY OF ST. BIRGITTA 


Two parallel lines run through the whole life and development 
of the Church of Sweden. On the one hand, her medieval inheritance 
has never ceased to make itself felt. The influence of this heritage 
may be traced in the Swedish Church’s conception of the sacerdotal 
office and the Sacraments, in her practical piety, and in the retention 
of the Apostolic Succession. Side by side with this medieval inherit- 
ance is the heritage of Wittenberg: Swedish theology has been and is 
strongly influenced by German Lutheran theology. 

The organization of the Society of St. Birgitta (Societas Sanctae 
Birgittae), named after Sweden’s great female saint of the fourteenth 
century, in 1919 was, as has been implied, a conscious tie-up with the 
medieval current in the Swedish Church’s piety. Archbishop Séder- 
blom, whose many-faceted personality enabled him to appreciate the 
values inherent in medieval piety, took an understanding view of the 
longing for a richer liturgical life and a deepened devotional experi- 
ence which from the very outset characterized the endeavors and the 
work of the Society. H. R. H. the Crown Princess Margaretha was 
active in the Society’s foundation, and the Countess Mary von Rosen, 
who on her mother’s side is a descendant from an English family, be- 
came from the start one of the directing forces and has since retained 
her position of leadership. The Visitor of the Society is the Right 
Reverend Gustaf Auién, S. T. D., Bishop of Strangnas. 

The Society of St. Birgitta is an association of both priests and 
laypeople. Its membership at the present time is approximately 150. 
It has a strong foothold in Central Sweden and at the University of 
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Uppsala. In recent years one could properly speak of a “high Chureh 
revival” among the students at Uppsala, occasioned by the new appre- 
ciation of the value of the Sacrament and the importance of prayer 
(both in terms of a corporate act of worship in Church and of the 
private observance of definite hours of prayer) which the Society has 
fostered. 


The Society is headed by a Mother Superior, an office held from 
the organization’s founding by the Countess Mary von Rosen of Rock- 
elstad, and a Father Confessor, who at present is the Very Reverend 
Simon Liiders, Provost of Strangnas. 


Every year the members of the Society gather for a general chap- 
ter at Vadstena from the twenty-third to the twenty-seventh of July 
to honor the memory of their patroness. This annual gathering is a 
precious and valued period of refreshment in the sacramental life of 
all the participants. The daily Masses, celebrated in connection with 
the Feast of St. Birgitta with all the solemnity which the Swedish Rite 
permits, are a tie that not only binds the membership of the Society 
together but also serve to unify the deliberations and conferences on 
the plans for the work of the Society during the ensuing year that are 
laid before the general chapter. 


Members of the Society are obligated to make their Communions 
regularly and to engage in private devotions, in which they remember 
the Society and all its members, according to a prescribed order. The 
Society seeks to help in deepening and intensifying the devotional life 
of its members in a Sacramental spirit, in conscious adherence to that 
bequest from the Universal Church that, like a living stream, still 
flows within the Church of Sweden. It intends to work for the unity 
of the whole of Christendom on the basis which anciently was laid 
in the Primitive Church and on which the medieval Church in our 
Swedish fatherland was built. —Lechard Johannesson 


THE LAURENTIUS PETRI GUILD 


Among the evidences of increasing interest in liturgical research 
in Sweden one may count the Laurentius Petri Sallskapet (The Lau- 
rentius Petri Guild) abbreviated L. P. S. and named after the first 
Lutheran Primate of Sweden, Archbishop Laurentius Petri, who was 
distinguished both for his nice liturgical sense and for the zeal with 
which he sought to preserve the best of the Middle Ages’ liturgical 
treasures for the reformed Church of Sweden. The Guild was organ- 
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ized on October 21, 1941, and has set itself the objective of recreating 
upon the foundation of the Swedish Reformation an evangelical liturg- 
ical tradition that will both strengthen the devotional life of the in- 
dividual and of the family and edify the congregation. 

The Guild works toward this goal along a number of different 
lines. In the first place, the Guild has undertaken the publication of 
older liturgical and musical documents under the general title of The 
Laurentius Petri Guild Archive Series (Lawrentius Petri Sallskapets 
Urkundsserie). To date the following numbers have been published: 


No. 1. Musical Manuscripts from the Churches at Hég and Bjur- 
iiker (Musikhandskrifter fran Hégs och Bjurikers kyrkor, edited by 
Artur Adell. 


No. 2. The Uppsala Cantionale of 1620 (Liber Cantus Upsaliens- 
is), with an introduction by the editor, Pehr Edwall. 


No. 3. The Vaxj6 Cantionale (Liber Cantus Wexionensis), with 
an introduction by the editor, Pehr Edwall. 


No. 4. The Lund Missal of 1514 (Missale Lundense), with a post- 
script and index by the editor, Professor Bengt Strémberg, S. T. D., in 
commemoration of the 800th anniversary of Lund Cathedral (1146- 
1946). 


The Guild likewise publishes a series of popular discussions of 
liturgical questions, of which three numbers have come out so far: 


No. 1, Liturgy (Tidegard), by Knut Peters. 
No. 2. Our Devotional Life (Vart andaktsliv), by Bo Giertz. 


No. 3. Praying God’s Word (Att bedja Guds ord), by Olof Hart- 
mam. 


Finally, the Guild annually invites its members and other inter- 
ested persons to a week-long institute, held until now at Sdéderképing 
at which part of the time is devoted to practising Gregorian chant for 
the Mass and for the liturgy generally and part to polyphonic choral 
music. As director of the latter phase of the institute’s program the 
Guild this past year was most fortunate in securing the eminent Dan- 
ish choir director, Magister Mogens Wegldike. 

—Knut Peters 
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THE SODALITY OF THE APOSTOLIC 
CONFESSION 


In the month of October, 1919, twenty-seven years ago, six priests 
of the diocese of Lund gathered in St. Peter’s Church, Malmé, and, af- 
ter reading the Word of God, confessing their sins, receiving Holy Ab- 
solution, and celebrating the Supper of the Lord, organized the Con- 


fraternity of the Apostolic Confession (Den apostoliska bekannelsens 
brédraskap). 


At the next meeting, where two more priests were present and 
signed as charter members, the statutes of the Sodality were adopted, 
of which the first paragraph reads: 


“The confraternity is an association of priests of the Church of 
Sweden for mutual aid: 


“In deepening, strengthening, and ordering the spiritual life of 
its members; 


“In remaining faithful to their baptismal and Confirmation con- 
fession and vows; and 


“According to the grace which God gives, in working for the re- 
newal of the Church on the basis of the Apostolic Confession.” 


The statutes, the remaining paragraphs of which contain the ob- 
ligations of membership and the further objectives of the confraternity, 


were transmitted to the diocesan, Bishop Billing, and to Archbishop 
Séderblom. 


The assumptions upon which the Sodality — the Latin name of 
the confraternity is Sodalitium Confessionis Apostolicae, abbreviated 
S. C. A. — is based, however, were certainly not merely negative ones, 
otherwise it would have disappeared long ago. From the very begin- 
ning there was a trend toward two ecclesiastical concepts which at that 


time were accorded little consideration in Sweden: Authority and 
mysticism. 


“The Apostolic Confession” meant more to us than the articles 
of faith after which we named our confraternity. It comprehended 
the confession of the whole church — the Universal Church of Christ 
as well as the Church of Sweden. And we propose not merely to 
confess it, as the congregation does at the Sunday service, but we will 
hold to it, bind ourselves to it, obey it, mindful that our statutes have 
been so formulated as to obligate us to remain loyal to our baptismal 
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and Confirmation confession and vows. Nor were we interested in 
debates and book reviews. 


The aspect of the confraternity’s activity which made the greatest 
impact on the outside was the annual retreat, or “quiet days,’ which 
we conduct every June at Bastad and which attracts not only the 
Brothers of the Sodality, but also a large number of other priests from 
the diocese of Lund and elsewhere. The Word of God, prayer, and 
the Sacrament of the Altar have been the dominating factors at these 
conferences. As a rule only one lecture is delivered, upon the basis 
of which fraternal discussion follows whatever course promises to be 
profitable and edifying, with everybody free to speak what is in his 
heart within a trusted circle. The observance of silence every day 
until sext contributes to serenity and resting in God. The number of 
participants usually runs about thirty. We have found that the Holy 
Communion occupies a less respected place in the Church of Sweden 
than in our neighboring national Churches of Denmark, Norway, and 
Finland, for instance — yes, than in the Reformed congregations and 
sects, to say nothing of the Anglican and Roman Catholic denomina- 
tions, all of whom we have learned to know either through our paro- 
chial work or through our travels. 


Our conception of the Holy Supper of the Lord was the mystical 
one, which our Confessions unanimously emphasize: The Lord is per- 
scnally present ‘in, with and under’ the reception of the Bread and the 
Wine. This position on the Sacrament is admirably expressed in a 
sentence of Durandus, the fourteenth century scholastic, found on the 
altar of St. Peter’s Church in Malmo. Significantly, however, the in- 
scription was placed upon the reredos in the seventeenth century, dur- 
ing the period of Orthodoxy. Translated, it reads: “We hear the 
Word. We perceive its effect. We know not how it comes about, 
but we believe that the Lord is here.” 


Accordingly, one of the objectives of the confraternity from the 
very beginning was to work for the renewal of Sacramental life in our 
Swedish Church. We believed then, as we believe today, that we 
shall see results beyond our imaginings if the Holy Eucharist is again 
given its ancient and due place both in our worship and in the private 
devotional life of the individual. 


From the beginnings, the founders of the Sodality intended that 
it would branch out among laymen and women and organize them so 
to speak as tertiaries, like those whom one finds among the Benedic- 
tines and Franciscans. Another goal for the distant future is a house 
for those members of the confraternity who feel themselves called to 
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such a community life. Individuals could make their retreats there at 
any time; parish missionaries and spiritual shock-troops could go forth 
therefrom wherever the need existed, and there the diocesan council 
could find vicars ready to take the field where and when required. 
Steps toward such expansion have been taken at least to the extent 
that two or three of the Brothers have at the request of the respective 
pastors visited parishes for a number of days to hold Masses, vespers, 
and lectures. Similarly, retreats for laymen have been attempted a 
number of times. The further development of this idea is in God’s 
hand as a thing of the future. 


The Sisterhood of the Apostolic Confession (Den apostolisku 
bekiinnelsens systrakrets was organized in Lund in 1939 with six mem- 
bers and seven novices. This women’s guild has its own statutes, but 
is closely associated with the Sodality, from which it secures its priest 
celebrants and father confessors. Its members attend the annual festi- 
vals and anniversary services of the confraternity. 


—Albert Lysander 


ST. LAWRENCE'S INSTITUTE AT LUND 


In 1941 an association called Laurentiistiftelsen (St. Lawrence’s 
Institute), after the patron of Lund Cathedral, St. Lawrence the 
Martyr, was organized in Lund for the creation of a Church-sponsored 
house of studies with its own chapel. It was the intention of the foun- 
ders through this house of studies to reach out to young students and 
to educate them in the spirit of the Church. The constitution of the 
foundation specifies that the house of studies shall be presided over 
by a priest of the Church of Sweden, that daily hours of prayer are to 
be observed, and that the Holy Eucharist is to be celebrated every 
Sunday. Funds have been collected from interested individuals, and 
it was the intention of the Board of Directors that the erection of the 
first building would be begun before the end of 1946. The work of 
the Institute is directed by a member of the faculty of the University 
of Lund, the Reverend Bengt Stromberg, S. T. D. The Inspector of 
the Institute is the Right Reverend Edward Rohde, Bishop of Lund. 


— Lechard Johannesson 
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THE CONFRATERNITY OF 
THE HOLY CROSS 


On the twenty-first and twenty-second of May, 1946, a diocesan 
Conference on the Word and the Sacraments was held in the diocese 
of Karlstad, under the leadership of the Reverend Gunnar Rosendal, 
pastor of Osby, with twelve priests of the diocese in attendance. 

In the course of the fraternal discussion about the spiritual state 
of the diocese, one of the priests proposed that the panel organize an 
ecclesiastical confraternity for priests of the diocese of Karlstad. The 
proposal was seriously considered, with the result that it was decided 
then and there to initiate the Confraternity of the Holy Cross (Helga 
Korsets Brédraskap, abbreviated H. K. B.). In the evening of the first 
day a rule was adopted and the election of a leader was undertaken. 
The Reverend Karl A. Sige, rector of Kila, was chosen as Brother Su- 
perior, Licentiate of Theology Constantin Piltz, rector of Fargelanda, 
as Brother Subsuperior, and the Reverend Harald Angquist, rector of 
Tocksmark, as Brother Secretary. Before the Mass the next morning, 
in the sacristy of Silbodal parish church, Dr. Rosendal, in his capacity 
as a Brother of the Sodality of the Apostolic Confession, instituted the 
Brother Superior as head of the Confraternity. After the Mass, eight 
others of those present came forward to the altar rail, confessed their 
faith, renewed their Confirmation vows, and were received by the 
Brother Superior into the Confraternity of the Holy Cross with prayer 
and the laying on of hands. 


The primary objective of the Confraternity is the deepening of the 
devotional life of the Brothers, in order thereby to strengthen them 
in the fellowship of Christ and, according to the grace that God gives, 
to enable them to work for a renewal of the Church on the basis of 
the Apostles’ Creed. The Brothers pledge themselves to receive the 
Blessed Sacrament as often as possible, and in connection with their 
Communions to remember the Confraternity in their intercessions. 
They further bind themselves to read the Sacred Scriptures daily ac- 
cording to a lectionary approved by the Confraternity, and to devote 
at least half an hour a day to meditation or theological study. The 
Brothers wear as a membership badge a silver pectoral cross engraved 
with the letters H. K. B. 

May the Confraternity minister to the edification of the Brothers 
and of Christ’s Church and to the glory of the Holy Trinity. Fratres 
in Christo Jesu: Ora pro-nobis! 

—Karl A. Sige 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE 
CHURCHING OF WOMEN 


i, 


The churching of mothers after childbirth has unhappily fallen 
into general disuse in the Church of the Augsburg Confession. The 


motivating factors behind this deplorable development are complex, 
and in part contradictory. 


Despite the New Testament example of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
commemorated on Candlemas', there is a feeling that somehow the 
churching of women is a custom compounded of equal parts of vulgar 
superstition (from which our scientific enlightenment has set us free) 


and of Mosaic legalism (from which we have been emancipated by the 
Reformation). 


That superstition and legalism helped during the Middle Ages 
to inform the popular attitude toward this rite is undeniably true. A 
typical viewpoint is illustrated in Hugh Latimer’s “First Sermon on the 
Lord’s Prayer” (1522): 


“Among other prisoners (in the Tower of Cambridge) there was 
a woman which was accused that she had killed her own child, which 
act she plainly and steadfastly denied ... As far forth as I could 
learn through earnest inquisition, I thought in my conscience the wo- 
man was not guilty . . . Immediately after this I was called to preach 
before the king (at Windsor) .. Now, when I saw my time, I kneel- 
ed down before his majesty, opening the whole matter; and afterwards 
most humbly desired his majesty to pardon that woman . . The king 
most graciously heard my humble request, insomuch that I had a par- 
don ready for her at my return homeward. In the mean season that 
same woman was delivered of a child in the tower at Cambridge, 
whose godfather I was and Mistress Cheke was godmother. But all 
that time I hid my pardon, and told her nothing of it, only exhorting 
her to confess the truth. As the length of time came when she looked 
to suffer: I came, as I was wont to do, to instruct her; she made great 
moan to me, and most earnestly required me that I would find the 
means that she might be purified before her suffering; for she thought 
she should have been damned, if she should suffer without purifica- 
tion. When Master Bilney and I told her, that that law was made un- 
to the Jews, and not unto us; and that women lying in childbed be not 
unclean before God; neither is purification used to that end, that it 
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‘should cleanse from sin; but rather a civil and politic law, made for na- 


tural honesty sake; signifying, that a woman before the time of her 
purification, that is to say, as long as she is a green woman, is not 
meet to do such acts as other women, nor to have company with her 
husband; for it is against natural honesty, and against the common- 
wealth. To that end purification is kept and used, not to make a su- 
perstition or holiness of it, as some do; which think they may noi 
fetch neither fire nor any thing in that house where there is a green 
woman; which opinion is erroneous and wicked. For women, as ! 
said afore, be as well in the favour of God before they be purified as 
after. So we travailed with this woman till we brought her to a good 
trade; and at the length shewed her the king’s pardon and let her go.””’ 


II. 


For all that, the rite has both a long history and the warrant of 
almost universal usage. In the Orthodox Eastern Church — where it 
comes as the climax to a series of prayers prescribed for various days 
in the forty-day interim between the child’s birth and its mother’s 
churching — as well as in the rites both of the separated Far Eastern 
Churches and of some parts of the ancient Western Church, the 
double aspect of Candlemas, the purification of the Mother of God and 
the presentation of her Holy Son, is represented in the construction of 
the service. In the West the Canons of Hippolytus (about 400) refer 
to it,’ and St. Augustine of Canterbury in 601 asked St. Gregory of 
Rome: “How long must it be before a woman comes to church after 
childbirth?” St. Gregory replied: “If the mother entered the church 
to return thanks within an hour of her delivery she hath not sinned.”* 


In the Latin Church the rite is classed as a sacramental; its ob- 
servance is not in the realm of obligation, but merely of pious practice. 
It is a blessing which can be imparted only in a place where Mass is 
celebrated and only to a Roman Catholic woman whose child has been 
born in lawful wedlock and has been baptized in the Roman Church. 
The mother kneels in the narthex of the church, where she is met by a 
priest in surplice and white stole and a server carrying an aspersory. 
Holding a burning candle, she is aspersed, the priest saying the versicle 
Our help ete’ Thereafter is said the Psalm Domini est terra, at the 
conclusion of which the priest places the end of his stole upon the 
mother’s hand and leads her into the church — hence the popular 
name “churching” for the ceremony® — saying: “Enter into the 
temple of God and adore the Blessed Virgin Mary’s Son Who hath 
made thee fruitful and given thee a child. At the altar step, the wo- 
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man kneels and the priest says the threefold Kyrie and a silent Our 
Father, followed by five versicles and responses, the salutation, a col- 
lect, and a final aspersion and blessing. Although vulgar Roman 
Catholicism often held that a woman prior to her purification was in 
effect a pagan and the prey of evil spirits, the proponents of the mod- 
ern Roman liturgical movement are at pains to point out that while the 
rite “has some affinities and similarities to the purification of the 
mother after birth in the Old Testament, the great difference, however, 
is that under Christianity there is no need for a purgation or purifica- 
tion of the mother.’”* In the same vein another contemporary Latin 
liturgiologist declares: “It is a venerable practice for a mother to go 
to church with her child as soon as she is able to be out again. Two 
mothers meet at the portals of God’s House, the one who gave natural 
life, the other — Mother Church — who in baptism has given super- 
natural life to the child. Both mothers unite in thanks and present 
the child to God, the Giver and Author of the life of nature and of 
grace.””* 


The Lutheran (1549) edition of the Book of Common Prayer of 
the Church of England took over the medieval Sarum ceremony with- 
out material changes, apart from the omission of one psalm (Beati 
omnes, 128) and of the aspersions with holy water, although the tone is 
altered to one of thanksgiving.» In England the ceremony was not 
only commended but commanded; it is still traditional in that country 
and in some places even women of non-conformist denominations come 
to the parish church to be churched. In Canada it has fallen into dis- 
use, although it is greatly valued in Newfoundland.” In the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in the United States, the rite can be replaced by 
a collect of thanksgiving and the full ceremony is accordingly observ- 
ed very rarely. The Anglican rites prescribe that the woman be 
“decently appareled,” that is, veiled,'’ and that she offer the accustom- 
ed offering, which under the terms of the 1549 Book of Common Pray- 
er, included the chrisom (baptismal robe) in which the child was 
baptized.'' 


The continental Lutheran Church of the sixteenth century was of 
two minds on the matter of churching. The Confessions are silent on 
the subject. Some Lutheran Church Orders, such as Brandenburg— 
Nuremberg 1533 omitted it altogether because of its superstitious 
associations, while others, such as the Church of Sweden Handbok of 
1529'* and 1548 and the Eislebener Einsegnebiichlein of 1563, provided 
detailed rituals. Thus the latter has Psalm 127 or 128, a prayer over 
the mother, and another over the child." 


The rite compiled by Wilhelm Léhe has interesting features, It 
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prescribed that the mother come to the church before the service, with 
her child and in the company of a number of other women. The pas- 
tor greets her at the door with the words: “The Lord preserve thy 
coming in and thy going out etc.”, and offers a prayer substantially 
similar to that of the Latin rite. She is led into the church and parti- 
cipates in the regular service, at the end of which the pastor remains 
at the altar and the mother, carrying her child, and her companions 
come to the rail and kneel. After the salutation and response, the 
pastor says a short allocution, which he follows with Psalm 139, 14-18a, 


- Psalm 22, 10-11, and Psalm 127, 4-6, the opening half-verse of each 


passage being repeated by the mother and her companions as a re- 
sponse. The Our Father, a prayer of thanksgiving, and the blessing 
conclude the rite.'* 

In the Lutheran Church of this country, the maximum recognition 
of a mother’s re-entry into the House of God after her involuntary ab- 
sence is generally a special thanksgiving intercalated into the general 
prayer. The Lutheran Wends who settled in the vicinity of Serbin, 
Texas, brought with them a fully developed churching rite, as did also 
a number of other Lutheran national groups. An “Order of Thanks- 
giving and Benediction of Women After Childbirth” is available to 
mothers in the United Lutheran Church in America.'* It may be used 
at such time as the pastor may appoint, except that when it is used 
during The Service it must follow the general prayer. The mother is 
to be accompanied by her child and “by the sponsors or other friends.” 
She is met at the inner door of the church by the pastor, who uses the 
greeting from the Lohe rite and thereafter leads the mother and her 
companions to the altar rail, where they kneel. The salutation and 
response is followed by the prayer of thanksgiving of the Léhe rite (for 
which three alternatives are provided, two for use if the child has 
died before the mother’s churching). All say the Our Father, after 
which the pastor blesses first the mother (in a form reminiscent of the 
Orthodox Eastern rite) and then the entire company. Although ad- 
mirable in many respects, liturgically the order leaves room for im- 
provement. Its administration within The Service at the time of the 
general prayer is less desirable than at the beginning of the service; 
the rubrics need clarification (thus it is uncertain, for instance, wheth- 
er when the rite is used in The Service, the Our Father of the rite or of 
The Service is to be omitted); the style and language of the prayers is 
less than felicitous, and suffers by comparison with the austerity and 
beauty of the Lutheran Rite in general. 
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Il. 


The lapse into disuse among us of this venerable and praise- 
worthy ceremony is to be regretted, and as opportunity affords, should 
be repaired by encouraging its restoration. 

For one thing, this ancient rite testifies to the Church’s age-old 
social conscience and her consistent interest in motherhood, which 
helped to spare the newly-delivered mother from perils to her health 
and welfare by excusing her from even the elementary obligation of 
Church attendance — and, by inference, from every more onerous 
duty, of course — until her recovery of strength had been formally 
signalized by the rite of churching. 

For another, if properly interpreted and understood as a new 
epithalamium, it can be utilized to help foster the mutual love between 
husband and wife that is so greatly fortified by the advent of children 
into a marriage. This aspect of the rite is emphasized by its position 
in the ancient manuals and rituals in connection with the order for 
the solemnization of Holy Matrimony. The same thought is beauti- 
fully brought out in the charming poem in Robert Herrick’s Hesper- 
ides, “Julia’s Churching”: 


“Put on thy holy fillitings and so 
To the temple with the sober midwife go. 
Atiended time (in a most solemn wise) 
By those who tend the child-bed mysteries. 

urn first thine incense; next when as thou seest 
The candid stole thrown o’er the pious priest, 
With reverend curtsies come to Him and bring 
Thy free and not decurted offering. 
All rites well ended, with fair auspice come 
(As to the breaking of a bridecake) home, 
Where ceremonious Hymen shall for thee 
Provide a second epithalamie.” 


Third, it can help to provide a legitimate outlet in the Church for 
that natural appreciation of motherhood of which our painfully senti- 
mentalized and crassly commercialized secular observance of Mother’s 
Day is a perverted expression. The rite of churching is the Church’s 
accolade to motherhood in the spirit of the Church’s Confessions: “To 
this estate of fatherhood and motherhood God has given the special 
distincticn above all estates that are beneath it that He not simply com- 
mands us to love our parents, but to honor them. For with respect to 
brothers, sisters, and our neighbors in general He commands nothing 
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higher than that we love them, so that He separates and distinguishes 
father and mother above all other persons on earth, and places them 
at His side ... We must therefore impress it upon the young that 
they should regard their parents as in God’s stead, and remember that 
however lowly, poor, frail, deficient and captious they may be, never- 
theless they are the father and the mother given them by God.”! 


Having a baby, like getting married, has been so buried under 
mounds of artificial glamor, saccharine sentiment, and sugary roman- 
iicism, that the stern and wearying realities of day-by-day motherhood, 
the praying, the washing, the cooking, the waking, the tending, the 
teaching, the mending, and the nurturing, are completely ignored. 
Parenthood only begins at parturition, and at a time when secular 
social scientists and social agencies are showing signs of having redis- 
covered the vital influence for good or for ill in building character, the 
Church cannot afford to overlook a single means of forcibly and un- 
mistakably emphasizing to her members of every age the transcendant 
importance and the true dignity of being a mother. No worshipper 
could fail to be profoundly impressed and moved by seeing a mother — 
a young primipera or a middle-aged multipera — solemnly greeted, 
burning taper in her hand, at the church door by the pastor, conduct- 
ed with signal marks of respect to the altar rail, and made the subject 
of a special intercession and special blessing. 


Fourth, it provides an admirable solution to the vexing problem 
of secularized and postponed Baptisms. The custom of administering 
Holy Baptism in the home rather than in the Church and only after 
the child is weeks or even months old rather than as soon after birth 
as feasible — the normal old Lutheran tradition was to baptize within 
twenty-four hours after the child’s birth — was admittedly based in 
part on considerations of questionable validity. Yet from another as- 
pect it reflected a tacit recognition of the mother’s proprietary interest 
in the child’s formal dedication to God. If, however, the rite of church- 
ing were revived, this deep-seated psychological need would ke ade- 
quately met. The mother would not feel subconsciously that she was 
being excluded, when her child was taken from her to the font on the 
first Sunday after its birth or its discharge from the maternity hospi- 
tal, for she would be looking forward to the day when she herself 
would bear the child in her arms to the Church to receive the blessing 
of God and of His Church and to render formal thanks for God’s mercy 
to them both. 


Fifth, churching has what may be called a vocational significance. 
Of all professions and ‘callings, the vocation of mother is second only 
to that of the Sacred Ministry in importance and responsibility. The 
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rite of churching is the act of the whole Church in invoking upon the 
mother, with special reference to the rearing of the child that she has 
borne, the particular blessing and assistance of God. Following the 
example of the Blessed Mother of God and of her Infant Son, “it is 
most fitting for a Christian mother, even when the occasion is not the 
birth of her first child but simply a new entry upon her maternal 
vocation, to dedicate to God the child He has given her and thereby 
to give evidence of her gratitude for all that she has received.”'* In 
this connection the ancient and widespread custom might be revived 
in our larger parishes of a special benediction pronounced at the 
Candlemas service on all mothers delivered during the previous twelve- 
month. This custom is authenticated for Spain (Seville), Russia 
(Kiev), Austria (Freiburg), England (St. Botolph’s Aldersgate), and 
France.'* The connection between the rite of churching and Candle- 
mas is emphasized by the fact that the officiant wears a white stole and 


by the lighted taper which the woman carried in the medieval and 
early Lutheran rites. 


IV. 


(By way of concrete suggestion for use by Lutheran pastors whose 
rituale cr agenda prescribes no other form, the following rite is sug- 
gested. It is not intended that its use will replace, far less preclude 
the use of, the customary special thanksgiving in the general prayer.) 


V: Our help is in the Name of the Lord. 
R: Who made heaven and earth. 
(Antiphon) The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil: He shall pre- 
serve thy soul. 
Psalm 121. Levavi oculos 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the hils: from whence cometh my 
help. 


My help cometh from the Lord: which made heaven and earth. 


He will not suffer thy foot to be moved: He That keepeth thee 
will not slumber. 


Behold, He That keepeth Israel: shall neither slumber nor sleep. 


The Lord is thy Keeper: the Lord is thy Shade upon thy right 
hand. 


The sun shall not smite thee by day: nor the moon by night. 


The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil: He shall preserve thy 
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going out and thy coming in: from this time forth and even for ever- 
more. 


Glory be to the Father and to the Son: and to the Holy Ghost. 


As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be: world with- 
out end. Amen. 


(Antiphon) The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil: He shall 
preserve thy soul. 


Lord, have mercy upon us. 
Christ, have mercy upon us. 
Lord, have mercy upon us. 


Our Father, Who art in heaven, hallowed by Thy Name; Thy 
kingdom come; Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven; give us 
this day our daily bread; and forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
those who trespass against us; and lead us not into temptation. 


R: But deliver us from evil. 

V: O Lord, save this woman Thy servant. 
Who putteth her trust in Thee. 

: Be unto her a strong tower. 

: From the face of her enemy. 

: Hear my prayer, O Lord. 

And let my cry come unto Thee. 

: The Lord be with you. 

: And with thy spirit. 


Let us pray. O Almighty God, Who in Thy first creation didst 
bless man that he should increase and multiply, and through the birth 
of Thy Son hast turned the travail of believing mothers into joy, mer- 
cifully look upon this Thine handmaid, who cometh with gladness into 
Thy holy temple to render thanks unto Thee, and grant that she 
through Thy help may both faithfully live, and walk in her vocation 
according to Thy will in this present life; and also may be partaker 
of everlasting glory in the life to come; through the same Christ our 
Lord. 


R: Amen. he 
The peace and the blessing of God Almighty, the Father, the (+) 
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Son, and the Holy Ghost, descend upon thee and abide with thee for 
ever. 


R: Amen.?’ 


Due notice of the mother’s desire to be churched should be given 
to the pastor. The rite may be administered at any time, but it is 
most appropriate before a celebration of Holy Communion. A church- 
ing should by definition be undertaken only in a church or chapel 
where services are habitually conducted and the rite can properly be 
administered only to a communicant; an exception may be made in the 
case of a baptized catechumen. If her child has been born out of wed- 
lock, the mother must have given evidence of repentance. It is 


most inappropriate to church a mother before her child has been bap- 
tized. 


It is convenient that the woman being churched bring her child 
with her and that she be accompanied by a number of women of the 
parish. They will all be covered, of course. According to Lutheran 
usage, the mother need not wear a veil; if a churching veil be deemed 
advisable, however, it should be of very thin linen, hemmed, about 
four feet square, worn over the hat and falling about the head and 
face.” According to old Lutheran custom, the mother may hold a 
lighted candle during the rite.2!_ A cushion or kneeling-desk should 
be provided for her use in the porch or narthex of the church. When 
she has knelt altarward thereat, the officiant comes to the narthex and 
begins the rite, facing westward. He is vested in surplice and white 
stole,?*? and may be accompanied by a server to lead the responses, 
which should be said by the whole company. It would accordingly 
be desirable to have the rite printed on cards for the use of the mother 
and her companions at the service and as a reminder of the occasion. 


The psalm may be said responsively, verse upon verse, or by the of- 
ficiant alone. 


After the antiphon has been repeated at the end of the psalm, the 
officiant faces eastward, the woman rises and goes to his left side 
whereupon he gives the left end of his stole to hold in her right hand 
as he leads her up the church to the altar rail, where she and her 
companions kneel. The officiant, facing westward, stands before 
her for the remainder of the rite. For the blessing he may lay his 
hands upon her head, making the sign of the Holy Cross over her 
with his right hand at the mention of the Second Person of the Most 
Holy Trinity. 


There is no more appropriate way in which the mother can give 
evidence of her gratitude to God, if she be a communicant, than by 
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participating in the great act of thanksgiving of the Church, the Holy 
Eucharist, and by receiving the Bread of Life and the Cup of Salva- 
tion. 

— Arthur Carl Piepkorn and Miriam Sédergren Piepkorn 


NOTES 


1) St. Luke 2, 22-39; compare Leviticus 12. 

2) The whole sermon is reproduced in Ashley Sampson’s admirable 
collection, Famous English Sermons (Religious Book Club, London: 1942). 
This quotation is from pp. 87-89 of that work. 

3) Achelis, Die Canones Hippolyti, p. 88, cited by Henry Barclay Swete, 
Church Services and Service-Books Before the Reformation, 4th issue (S. 
P.C. K., London: 1920), pp. 146-147. 

4) St. Bede the Venerable, Ecclesiastical History, 1, 27, quoted by Swete, 
0. c., p. 147. 

5) Walker Gwynne, Primitive Worship and the Prayer Book (Long- 
mans, Green and Co., London: 1917), p. 356. The German name is Kirch- 
gang; in Sweden it is called Kyrkogang or Inledning. 

6) Pius Parsch, editor, Liturgische Flugschriften Nr. 3 (Augustinus- 
Druckerei, Klosterneuburg-bei-Wien: no date), p. 1. 

7) The Blessing of the Mother After Childbirth (Pio Decimo Press, St. 
Louis: no date), p. 1. 

8) The First Prayer-Book of Edward VI., Compared with the Success- 
ive Revisions of the Book of Common Prayer (Parker and Co., Oxford and 
London: 1883), pp. 389-393; Swete, o. c., pp. 147-148. 

9) William Kemp Lowther Clarke, “Holy Baptism,’ in Liturgy and 
Worship (Macmillan, New York: 1932), p. 426. 

10) J. Wickham Legg, Ecclesiological Essays (Alexander Moring, Lon- 
don: 1905), pp. 240-243. 

11) Made of linen, the chrisoms were cut up for purificators, corporals, 
ete. 

12) Sven Biilter, Historiska Anmiirkningar om Kyrko-Ceremonierna, 
3d edition (Lindhs Boktryckeri, Grebro: 1838), pp. 484-485; The Church 
Manual of Olavus Petri, translated by O. V. Anderson (Augustana Book 
Concern, Rock Island: no date), p. 26. 

13) Eduard Meuss, Die gottesdienstliche Handlungen von individueller 
Beziehung in der evangelischen Kirche (Perthes, Gotha: 1892), pp. 227-228 

14) Wilhelm Loéhe, Haus-, Schul- und Kirchenbuch, Zweiter Teil 
(Liesching, Stuttgart: 1859), pp. 276-279. 

15) The Occasional Services from the Common Service Book (Board 
of Publication, Philadelphia: 1930), pp. 133-136. 

16) Blessed Martin Luther, The Large Catechism, Part I, pars. 105-108, 
in Concordia Triglotta (Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis: 1921), p. 
610. 

17) Meuss, o. ¢., p. 227. 

18) John R. Crosby, “The Churching of wan ” in The Living Church, 
January 2, 1932, pp. 275-276, 
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19) Sources. Opening versicle, Psalm 124, 8, the versicle with which 
offices of blessing usually begin. Antiphon, Psalm 121, 7. Levavi oculos 
is the psalm appointed in the 1549 Book of Common Prayer, still generally 
the best Lutheran rite in English for the churching of women. Versicles 
after the Our Father: Psalms 86, 2; 61, 3: 102, 1 (these are the versicles ap- 
pointed in the 1549 Book of Common Prayer). The collect is combined from 
the collects for the churching of women in the Swedish Church’s Handbok 
of 1529, the Rituale Romanum, and the 1549 Book of Common Prayer. Bless- 
ing, Rituale Romanum. 


20) Percy Dearmer, The Parson’s Handbook, 4th edition (Grant Rich- 
ards, London: 1903), p. 417, n. 3. 


21) The custom was not abolished in Sweden until the Synod of Up- 
sala in 1593 (Biilter, o. c., p. 487). 


22) For a solemn churching the officiant may be vested in a cope and 
the rite may be sung. Music for the psalm will be found in Herbert Linde- 
mann, The Psalter (Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis: 1940), pp. 
172-173. Music for the remainder of the rite (except for the blessing, 
which is spoken) can be derived from Harry G. Archer and Luther D. 
Reed, The Choral Service Book (General Council Publication Board, Phila- 
delphia: 1901), pp. 69-76. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The Reverend Lechard Johannesson, who holds the degrees of 
Doctor of Philosophy and Licentiate of Sacred Theology, is one of Swe- 
den’s most eminent authorities on the Angelic Doctor and his theology. 


The Reverend Albert Lysander is Chaplain to His Majesty the 
King of Sweden and founder of the Sodality of the Apostolic Confes- 
sion. 

The Reverend Knut Peters, Licentiate of Sacred Theology, is rec- 
tor of Séndrum and vice-chairman of the Laurentius Petri Guild. 


The Reverend Jan Redin is rector of Lingasjé. 


The Reverend Gunnar Rosendal, S. T. D., is rector of St. Peter’s 
Church, Osby, and Swedish correspondent of Una Sancta. In connec- 
tion with his article it is interesting to re-read Nils Ferre’s comment of 
eight years ago: “(There is also) a school of thought, small, to be sure, 
which in relation to traditionalism goes beyond the Lundensian posi- 
tion and stands at the very extreme of theological conservatism, the so- 
called Rosendal movement .. Gunnar Rosendal has larger influence 
than he has following. For a definitely creedal Church claiming itself 
to be based on supernatural revelation, his theological position is 
strong and consistent. With burning zeal for his Church, he promises 
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it renaissance on certain conditions: The Church must be reformed 
along four lines, the creedal, the Sacramental, the hierarchical, and. 
the liturgical. The stress must be on the Sacrament and the Word. 
When all liberal, social, rational and practical compromises are sur- 
rendered and when the priests once more honor the Holy Sacrament, 
the Church will be restored to its power and effectiveness” (page 22, 
Swedish Contributions to Modern Theology, Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1939; quoted with the permission of the publishers). 


The Reverend Karl Sige, rector of Kila, is Brother Superior of the 
Confraternity of the Holy Cross. 


The translating of the articles on the Laurentii Petri Guild, the 
Society of St. Birgitta, St. Lawrence’s Institute, the Sodality of the 
Apostolic Confession and the Confraternity of the Holy Cross were 
prepared by the Reverend Arthur Carl Piepkorn, Ph. D., of the Una 
Sancta staff, with the advice of the Reverend Carl Johannes Séder- 
gren, D. D., of Minneapolis. 


Miriam Sédergren Piepkorn, whose name appears with that of her 
staff member husband as co-author of Some Reflections on the 
Churching of Women, is a graduate of the Bethesda Hospital School 
of Nursing, St. Paul, Minnesota, and the mother of four exceedingly 
active daughters. 


COMTEMPORANEA 


German Lutherans are at present placing a new emphasis on the 
sacraments, particularly Holy Communion. “The people no longer 
want to hear words only”, reports a German pastor. “They have ex- 
perienced an inflation of words under the Nazi propaganda, and you 
cannot impress them by pointing out that the Word of God is very 
much different. ... They are hungry for the Lord’s Supper as 
they never were before. They know that here is a firm foundation 
upon which to rest in these times of utter uncertainty.” 


Pastor Martin Niemoeller, now in this country, is not considered 
a sacramentalist, yet it is reported that he celebrates Holy Communion 
every Sunday. 
Reported in “The Lutheran”, December 11, 1946. 
* * * 


“The Protestant Voice” of December 20, 1946, quotes Dr. Robert 
E. Keighton of Crozer Theological Seminary as stating that preachers 
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have lost their authority because too much emphasis has been placed 
on the sermon and not enough on worship. The Church needs to re- 
cover elements of the church heritage lost in the Reformation, and a 
new appreciation of the Church for itself. This was said in his address 
at Howard University’s school of religion. 


A new book on the Blessed Socrament has been written by the 
Reverend Fred H. Lindeman of Buffalo, N. Y. It is scheduled for 
publication during 1947. 


The Philadelphia Lutheran Seminary this past Christmas present- 
ed a 14th century liturgical drama based on a “trope”. The play was 
translated from a Latin manuscript, and the music was transcribed 
from the ancient four-line staff into modern notation. The trope is 


a liturgical text and pageantry in dialogue to introduce the Introit for 
a Feast. 


¥ * 


The ceremonies of Candlemas (Feast of the Presentation) were 
described in detail in the Christmas 1945 issue of UNA SANCTA. No 
more copies of this issue are available, however. Therefore please do 
not send money for any complete files of Volume VI. Some copies 
of Easter 1946 are all that remain. A very limited supply of Easter 
greeting cards are still available at the price previously quoted — 10 
cents each or twelve for one dollar. 


Writing on the Church in Germany today, the Rev. Dr. Stewart 
W. Herman in “The Lutheran” of October 16, 1946, states in part. 
“A special study group has just been formed in Berlin under the 
leadership of Pastor Walter Dress of the famous Dahlem parish, which 
is already renowned as the spiritual center of the Bekennende Kirche. 
This study group, however, is primarily concerned with the Lutheran 
heritage which has been badly neglected during the past hundred 
years. 


“The study group recommends the reorganization of church of- 
fices and the general introduction of the episcopate, rather than total 
dependence upon elected synods, without minimizing the apes 
of congregational representation in church affairs. 


“Tt concludes by advocating a unified Lutheran church in Ger- 
many as the eventual goal toward which Lutheran congregations 
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should move and to this end it hopes for a common order of worship 
and a common hymnal, as well as one catechism. Worship, further- 
more, should not be confined to Sunday services, but should be a 
regular part of daily life in the form of matins and vespers. Thus a 
new Lutheran church in Germany is not primarily a problem in ec- 
clesiastical organization but rather a renewal of spiritual life in God’s 


word.” 
* * * 


From the Philippine Islands Chaplain William A. Ruppar writes 
in “The American Lutheran” of September 1946, regarding evangelism 
among the unchurched of those islands. He quotes a mature and ex- 
perienced evangelical pastor and says of him, “He believes that the 
Lutheran Church with its ritual is just the thing for the people for 
they do not care for the non-liturgical churches. He is as right as 
right can be. 


“One of the most prominent Protestant Churchmen in the Phil- 
ippines has requested copies of the Lutheran Order of Services and 
even now without those copies uses most of the liturgy. His Church 
is definitely not Lutheran, but he realizes the need for liturgy among 
a liturgical minded people. . . . given our literature and Order of 
Services, which are Christocentric and Trinitarian, he cannot but 
help come under the influence of the Holy Spirit.” 


Speaking of the religious holidays well-known in the Philippines, 
Chaplain Ruppar says, “The religious holidays cause whole towns to 
turn out for the celebrations. Look at this list of religious days, then 
turn to the front of the hymnal or any other source of Lutheran relig- 
ious observances and you will see that the false holidays of the Im- 
maculate Conception and associated days are the only holidays ob- 
jectionable. .. . 


“The non-liturgical churches cannot compete with this list. We 
of the Lutheran Church can because of our background.” 


A PROTESTANT LOOKS FOR LITURGY 


In the November 27, 1946, issue of “The Christian Century”, an 
article appeared by John Ruskin Clark, Unitarian minister and chap- 
lain, entitled “Chaplains in Combat”. The following is a series of ex- 
cerpts, reprinted with permission of the publishers, who hold the copy- 
right. 


The exigencies of war‘ reveal the efficacy of religious ministrations 
in anxiety, suffering and sorrow when words do not signify. It is not 
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the relative validity of various theologies that is most exposed, but the 
difference in the religious usages which must give concrete expression 
to any theology. It is just here that Protestantism is found wanting. 


News photos show the dramatic, and there is little of the dramatic 


in Protestant practice. Even the mass looks more eventful than the 
Protestant worship service. 


The “P” on the dog-tag of a wounded man signified only that he 
was not a Catholic or a Jew. It did not indicate that he was prepared 


to welcome a particular religious observance as meaningful as prayer 
in such an emergency. 


Since the Catholic chaplain worked within a well defined and es- 
tablished sacramental system, he was apt . . to hold himself responsi- 
ble for only his “religious duties”. If he was faithful in attending to 
these, he was respected. The priest was honored for his office; the 


minister, in accordance with the Protestant tradition, only for what he 
was and did. 


To summarize: although we cannot accept Catholic authoritarian- 
ism, we can and should have an adequate liturgy to minister to human 


needs, positive instruction, and greater identity of interest among 
Protestants. 
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